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DETACHED ANECDOTES. 



IMPOSITION. 

ORDINAIU'N is viewed as a 
matter of very different degrees 
of importance by various sects. A 
gentleman in Liverpool, who bad 
been lately appointed to the charge 
of a dissenting congregation in that 
town, was conversing with a celebra- 
ted author and politician in that 
neighbourhood, on the subject of his 
recent ordination. In answer to 
some objections to the practjce, the 
clerical gentleman admitted that or- 
dination was merely an exterior act 
to denote his appointment to the 
office of a public instructor. His, 
objector jocosely queried, if he 
had found himself strengthened 
by the laying on of tie hands of the 
elders, which being denied, he con- 
tinued, " Well, well, I see then the 
•whole has -been only a mere imposi- 
tion." 

NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

When the British Army in the 
West Indies, were suffering under 
the prevalence of a low fever, a me- 
dical .gentleman used to relate, that 
he always knew from what country 
the patient was, by his manner of 
describing the symptoms which they 
all had in common. In answer to 
the question, " What ails you," the 
Engl ishman replied, " I can't eat sir, " 
The Scotchman, "A. sail" head sir," 
while the Irishman answered, " A 
pain (pane) about my heart, sir." 

tllB MATHEMATICAL PHENOMENON. 

Having. witnessed the astonishing 
abilities of Zerah Colburn in arith- 
metic, I ,beg leave to inform the 
mathematician and the curious, nf 
the nature of the entertainment they 
may experience, by visiting a boy 
of '7 or 8 years of age. He was 
asked "what sum multiplied by it- 
self will produce7744 ?" In iessthan 



one minute he answered correctly 
88. What sum must 444 be multipli- 
ed by to make a product of 1 44,7 44 ? 
In about the same time he gave the 
correct answer 326. He appears to 
be full of animation, and childish 
sports seem to engross his whole at- 
tention. I understand his father in- 
tends making a tour through the 
United States for the purpose of rais- 
ing a sufficient sum to educate and 
bring to maturity, the truly wonderful 
talents of Zerah ; and that his stay 
in this city will be but short. 

Hearing so much said about this 
child, the editor of the New-York 
Morning Post, sent for him, in or- 
der to form some opinion for him- 
self and for giving some particulars 
to the public, if any thins; should 
appear worthy of public patronage. 
Thechild appeared not to be more than 
six or seven years old, and in nothing, 
excepting his power in figures, re- 
markable for ' a child of that age, 
either a6 to mind or manners. He 
Could not write or read figures so as 
t« enumerate. I then put to him a- 
mong others the following arithme- 
tical questions : a gentleman present 
having first ascertained the result 
with his pen. 

Question 1— ^-Suppose 89 apple trees 
13 limbs to a tree, and 170 apples on 
a limb, How many apples in all ? 
He screwed up his brows a little, 
and in 14 seconds by a stop-watch, 
gave the answer, 86,190. 

Question 2— What number? mul- 
tiplied by themselves will produce 
603,329 ? He said in two seconds, 
there ( were no numbers, which so 
multiplied would give that result. The 
gentleman present re-examined \\is 
figures and asserted, .there was Thp 
child instantly replied. no, and desired 
him to try Qnce more ; on this trial he 
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fourta* hfc had multipntd wrohg ; he 
then varied the question and aske'd 
Sim* wRat number? ntuhrptied by them- 
selves would produce 663,729 \ The 
boy answered as if by instincl 'TVt \ 
which was right. 

Question 3— How- many seconds 
are therein 60 years ? In half a mi- 
nute he answered, 1,892,160,000 (ohe 
thousand,' eight hundred and ninety 
two millions, one hundred and sixty 
thousand. ) 

Several, more questions were asked 
with similar success, and utterly to my 
astonishment ; but 1 have not room 
for them here. When we consider the 
unheard of powers of this child, and 
the laudable purpose to which the 
proceeds of his exhibition are to be 
appropriated, we cannot but hope that 
a liberal encouragement will be expe- 
rienced. — American Papirs. 

OPPOSITION TO INNOVATIONS. 

Bacon justly blames «'« the fro-ward 
retainers of customs" who oppose all at- 
tempts at innovation, yet without 
innovation there .can seldom be re- 
formation. Sir Richard Blackmore 
in the Plain Dealer, a series of period- 
ical essays written by him, gives 
the following account of the oppo- 
sition to the introduction of ino- 
culation for the small pox. M Nay 
the pulpits too have trembled under 
the zeal of reverend railers, who in the 
holy blindness of their passion have 
shown us Job on his dunghill inocula- 
ted for the small pox, by the Bevil 
for his surgeon." 

Sir Richard also records the artswer, 
that the old Bogarsj or Grandees of 
Russia gravely made to tbe Czar, 
when he attempted a commnnieatidn, 
by digging a canal, between the V6l- 
ga ind the Tanais. u The design they 
said <d>as great .•— Bfit they humbly 
corfceived k impious .'—For, stiue €W 
had made the rivers to r ilk one "tuatj, 
man ought not to turit them Moihir.*' 



GREAT MINISTERS HATE SHOUT ME- 
MORIES. 

The old clergyman of Walsing- 
ham, who was master of the first 
school in which Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was instructed, came to Hough* 
trm, and tofd him, that he had been 
his hist master, and had predicted 
that he would be a great man. Be- 
ing asked why he had never Called 
on him, when he was in power, he 
answered, 1 kneW that you were 
surrounded with so many petitioners 
craving preferment, and that you 
had done so much' for Norfolk peo* 
pie, that I did not wish to intrude. 
But he added in a strain of good- 
natured simplicity, I always inquir- 
ed how Robin went on, and was 
satisfied with your proceedings. 
Sir Robert, when in power, was too 
busy to recollect his old master. In 
the same way, Lord Thurlow, was 
too busy to settle some competent 
and certain provision on his quondam 
companion the poet Cow per,al though, 
in a flame of gratitude to his royal 
patron, and in his habit of swear- 
ing exclamation, he cried out— " If 
I ever desert him, may my God de- 
sert me." But you neglected the 
unhappy Cowper your fellow stu- 
dent, and friend, in a malady of a 
similar kind, until his distinguished 
fame at length forced him into your 
passive recollection. Ex-ministers 
regain that remembrance of former 
friends, and early connexions, which 
escapes from the minds of ministers 
in place. Then the eld schoolmas- 
ter at Walsingham is courteously re- 
ceived. Then they begin to know 
the intrinsic worth of men. "I will 
not say," cried Sir Robert (though 
never man knew better,) " I will Wot 
say who is corrupt, 'but i will say 
who is not, and that is Shippeiu" 
We trust, that even at present, there 
■are many Shippenv^zs Bolihgbroke 
calls them, ■" stars, stilt stuck in good 
plenty op and 4c wa etK heririspueta, 
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making virtue the foundation of their 
friendship, and merit the title to their 
favour; delighting to be thought 
good rather than great; just in all 
their dealings ; moderate in all their 
pleasures; not solicitous for a place 
because they want it, but because the 
place wants them. 1 ' 

MINISTERIAL PRETEXTS, AND PRIVATE 
PURPOSES. 

The Duke of Portland at the very 
time he had authorised General 
Fitzpatrickto declare that the agree- 
ment of 1782, was final, had sent 
five days before, a -dispatch to go- 
vernment saying that more was 
necessary to be done, and had made 
progress in digesting a plan for that 
purpose. Lansdowne and even Rock- 
ingham made use of the same pro- 
fessional varnish to conceal their pri- 
vate purposes. Mr. Pitt's resignation 
on the 1 1th of January 1801, was a 
matter of general surprise. The Ca- 
holic question was the plausible, 
pretext. The real motive in all 
likelihood, was the malady of the 
King which relumed about that very 
time, and made the minister wish 
to withdraw, at least for a season, 
from the weight of responsibility. A 
Statesman like Fox, outwits by his 
sincerity, and the policy of frank- 
ness and candour. Mr. Pitt returned 
into the ministry, and under the 
pledge of nQt bringing forward the -Ca- 
tholic question.. Lord Corn wal lis, 
in his note to the Catholics on the 
resignation of Mr. Pitt, made use 
of the very term "Pledge" not a- 
gain to accept of office until their 
emancipation was granted, yet af- 
terwards explained it away by say- 
ing that such an . express pledge 
had never been his meaning. The 
national independence was sacrificed 
by making a literal interpretation 
of a loose phrase, and confiding as 
much on a "Billet du Matin," sent 
from the minister, as an act of legis- 



lature. He f ave his I O U for Ire- 
land — " In his livery 
" Walk'd crowns and crownets ; realms 

and islands were 
As places dropt from his pocket." 

Shakespeak. 
POSTHUMOUS FAME. 

"Died, aged 75, Mr. T.Sharp, 
clock and watch-maker, of Stratford 
upon Avon, and sole purchaser of the 
Mulberry tree, planted by the immor- 
tal Shake.tpear." — This is a curious 
passport to posterity. 

LETTER TO AN EMINENT ADVOCATE. 
SIR, 

I beg leave to say a few words 
to you. Mr. R. is, I hear to be tried 
on Wednesday for the distribution 
ofan address to the volunteers df 
Ireland, and you are to be his advo- 
cate. If the paper be not in itself 
seditious, the distribution of it, I 
imagine, cannot be seditious, and 
as the intention with which it was. 
written is the ground of decision, and 
the very pith of criminality, who can 
declare that intention, so well as he 
who wrote it ? I wrote it, and were 
I adduced as exculpating evidence 
and asked, whether I had any design 
of stirring up revolt, or of exciting 
rebellion, I could answer — No. — Be- 
fore God, and my country — No. 
My single design was to endeavour 
to revive the Volunteer army of 
Ireland, and I wrote as if I had felt 
the departed and calumniated spi- 
rit of 30,000 of my countrymen 
stirring again in my breast. I 
speak in -the sincerity of my heart, 
in the presence of him who is judge 
of the heart, that were I to get up 
into the pulpit (the only place where 
it is now safe to speak pol itics)I do not 
think I could read a lecture more 
exhortatory to tranquility and peace, 
then this very paper taken altoge- 
ther, text and context ; and if the 
jury find it a malicious, scandalous, 
andseditiouslibel.the public may sus- 
pect that they are wrong, but I know 
it. I am &c. £dth January, 1794.. 
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SUBJECTS OP REFLECTION. 

The only man of one thousand 
■who survived from the Villede Pa- 
ris which foundered in the storm in 
which so many gallant vessels were 
lost with all their crews, was one 
Wilson, a seaman, who was found in- 
sensible upon a piece of the wreck. 
Such vvas the singular fate of this 
man, who appearing to be exceeding- 
ly deficient both of the exertion and 
courage peculiar to seamen, yet was 
destined, unconsciously, to escape 
that destruction which swallowed 
up two noble ships with their brave 
and numerous companies. 

All Ostend is in tears — 200 per- 
sons were sunk and only 20 saved. 
One circumstance deserves to be re- 
cited. A woman was this morning 
taken out of the water. It was per- 
ceived, however, on undressing her, 
that there was a palpitation in the 
womb. A surgeon was called w., who 
performed the cesarean operation 
aud drew forth an infant who accord- 



ing to all appearance is very likely 
to live. 

A Non-commissioned officer, who 
saw there was no probability of sav- 
ing his wife, snatched the child out 
other arms, and with it plunged ia 
despair into the sea. For two hours 
he supported himself on a piece of 
wood with one of his arms, and held 
the child all that time above the 
water, with the other. At last when 
his strength had entirely failed him, 
he was saved by a boat, but the 
child died iu the space of two hours. 

The prospect was rendered more 
dismal by the black stormy clouds 
which appeared as if collected to hide 
us from the compassionate eye of 
providence. But as commander, said 
Riou, in the shipwreck of the Guar- 
dian, I consider it in the first place 
my duty to look to the safety of the 
people, and then comes the consi- 
deration of my own. I will do mV 
endeavours to efl'ect them both. (Trils 
is the sublime in conduct.) 
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GI.ENDRUID BY MOONLIGHT. 

How still! how solemn all! Nature's 

asleep, 
And this is but her dream, pensive and 

sad, 
A« those that fill the brain of love-lorn 

maids, 
When on the midnight couch, they seem 

to see 
All the dear scenes that fill'd their waking 

souls, 

Sweet shines the moon, the stars are 
bright, the skv 

Has scarce a cloud to hide its sable hue, 

Save where they slowly move o'er Cyn- 
thia's face, 

That lovelier shines thro' that transparent 
veil, 

Than when, in cloudless lustre, she looks 
down 



Majestic on this earth, and pours her 
beams 

O'er hill and dale, thick glove, and wind- 
ing stream, 

Spreading a second day-light o'er the 
scene . 

How awful is this silence ! not a sound 
Comes o'er mine ear, save of the braw- 
ling brook, 
That ever echoes in this lonely glen : 
Unless, perchance, 1 catch the mournful 

howl 
Of distant watch-dog at the full-orb'd 

moon, 
Or fox-cub yelping in yon rocky dell. 

On such a night, when all around inspire* 
A solemn-pleasing sadness to the soul, 
I love to ramble to yon rum'd church. 
And meditate in silence on the graves ; 
Or wandering pensive thro' the haunted 
aisles, 



